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Report on the Economic Survey of Utensil-mahing Industry 

in Jammu. 

CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 


Origin : causes of the localization of Industry in JazKznu ; number of workers. 


Origin. —reliable data is available regarding the origin 
of this industry in the Jammu province except the traditional 
sayings amongst the workers themselves, who relate that it was 
in the time of the late Maharaja Ranbir Singh Ji Bahadur that a 
utensil-maker was called from outside the State to make and 
repair guns. Till then, all the utensils, big and small, ordinary 
as well as superior, were imported into the State from outside. 
This man set up his own workshop, and in addition to the makinc 
and repairing of guns, he also started making utensils. He, however, 
might have trained some apprentices in this industry, who subse¬ 
quently set up their own business. It is gathered “from the re¬ 
collections of old men that about 60 years back there were, in 
Jammu proper, only three utensil-makers nanielv, Mathra, Amir 
Chand and another. Since then the utensil making industry went 
on developing in the State with the result that during the last 

census (1931) the number of people directly or indirectly dependent 

a^ far as Bhadarwah, Kishtwar, Doda and Basohli. The worklrs at 
the last named place have specialized in the manufacture of smok- 
mg pipes (,Kah or Hukka). But as the place is commercially an 
ummportant one and moans of transport are difficult and expensive 

dapandent upon this industry on 

however, are of the opinion that their concern has Lt A " 

aay, “ in their cottlges ‘wiTas „ueh re^^^ ” 

have provided^e:® afenueV“f “Ymploymlnt Ir'tA""''’ ‘’’7 

manufacture of brasT‘'^ ciS ""sheer an^ k" 
which were formerly imnorted frnn, ^ utensils, 

circular sheets) are manufactured in the fw (the brass 

facture of utensils from Kansi or brass is manu- 

workers on the old customary wag^” ^ ^ cottage 
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nPoiiTiation of a Thathiar is more or less hereditary. 
The father passes on the skill and the good wiU of his business to 
to SOT The workers are also trained on apprenticeship system. 

The industry is 
Gummat bazars. 


Cattses of its Localization in Jamot. 

localized in Jammu, mainly in .‘he Moti and tte 
The following are the causes of its localization . 

1. Jammu city is the biggest commercial centre in the 
Jammu province. 

o This is the only place in the State which is linked to 
the Punjab by a railway, the cheapest and the easiest means of 

transport. 

3. The industry is wholly financed by the Kaseras and the 
Jains, who mostly reside in Jammu proper. 

The concentration of the industry in the Moti and the 
Gummat bazars is due to the following reasons 

1. The rent of shops in these two bazars is relatirely 

lower. 

9 Thpse bazars are the most sparsely populated and as the 

j jr-isr-s. s..T?Ssa.- 

rp-LhCk frkfnl miTnliBr of workers 
Number of workers.— The total numut^i TnTnmu 

engaged in ugn^ makmg industry on^ 

tsfi" r/a^fanl 8 in fohli bringing th^toUl number of peopk 
dependent upon this industry to a^id 22 in the State Metal 

‘Th^OT^s inriir# 

dOTe1n^Tl^e! burth\sTx3eS^^^^ is brought under redac 

tion in the slack season. 

A statement given in appendix ratelT^r each 

workers and their non-working dependents separately 

establishment. 








CHAPTER II. 


The Raw-matertai, and Appliances. 


List of material required, supply of Brass circular sheets (Talas); its 
price ; availability of raw-material in the State appliances. 


List op materials required. —The raw-materials reqiiired 
I for this industry are :— 

I 

Brass circular sheet or tala, which is an alloy of copper and 
zinc in the proportion of 3 to 2, copper straw (bhusa), clay, wax, coal, 
I silver, spirit, borax and nickel. Borax (sohaga) is a material almost 
universally used as a flux in brass founding. Leaving aside the 
minor raw'^-material, such as, coal, wax and earth the costs of which 
: do not add much to the expenses of production, brass and copper 
are the only raw-material worth consideration. Of these tw'o the 
former occupies the first place in importance. 


\ 

Brass sheets are imported from Great Britain, Germany and 
Japan and, in addition to this, Messrs. Karan Metal Works also 
j manufacture circular sheets (talas) from copper and zinc. A 
1 detailed account of the process of the manufacture of Desi brass 
j sheets will be found in the chapter on the Manufacture of Brass 
circles. Another factory for the manufacture of these talas has 
^been started by Messrs. Maya Dhari, Kundan Lai and Lai Chand 
j.of Jammu along with M/S Ram Krishen and Ghasita Ram Muni 

Batala on co-partnership basis. It started work in Mav 
-1940. ^ 


ef 


j In addition to brass and Bharat, Kansi or Phul is also used 

^or the manufacture of utensils. Bharat is a cheaper alloy of copper 
^and zme with an occasional admixture of lead. Kansi is an allov 
^^it copper and tin usually in the ratio of 4 : 1. The price of im- 
lorted brass sheets, 48" square before the war was 0-13-6 per 
ieer but in February 1940 the price went up to Rs. 1-4-0 per see^ 
m account of the diminished import from foreign countries 

l^U^i *1 ”ll^^ war was Rs 1-3-0 

ler seer but now it has gone up to Re. 1-6-0 per seer Thf^ 

epr^bni before the war was 0-6?9 or 0-7-0 per 

itensils are"^ vaeltedhy^theT^Mar'fov tL^prepamtiorof S'ensT'* 

^"Toor. “ 

.sed to supply brass. wMoh was^manufaetre^T'' TMs 


, V 
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brass was superior to the imported brass, but as duty was payable 
on its import, it was consumed in India and was not imported into 
the State. The company has stopped the manufacture of brass 
on account of the stoppage of the import of zinc from Poland. The 
imported brass is an alloy of copper and zinc in the ratio of 1 : 3. 
Thus it is not as good as the one manufactured in India. Talas are 
also prepared from the cuttings of brass by adding 2 seers of zinc 
to 38 seers of brass cuttings. 

o 

The price of Desi brass sheets at Batala was as follows : 


14'- 

-24" 

.. 0-15-3 

per seer. 

12 "- 

-13" 

2 

1 

o 

• 

• 


99 

7"- 

-10" 

• 

• 

1 

o 

1 

CD 


99 


In Jammu these sheets were seUing at 0-13-0 per seer before 
the war but now the price varies from Re. 1-1-0 to Rs. 1-2-0 per 
seer. 


The Kali (smoking pipe) producers at Jammu purchased 
brass at 0-13-0 a seer before the war while at Basohli they purchased 
old brass utensils at 0-7-0 to 0-8-0 per seer. 


The necessary raw-material, usually the circular brass 
sheets called Talas, is supplied to the Thathiars by the Kaseras. They 
get the brass and copper sheets from abroad or purchase from the 
local factory. The rate of customs duty on the import of this 
material is 20 % and 30 % for British and non-British goods 
respectively. 

It is complained by the workers that the talas prepared by 
the local firms are defective and adversely affect the wages of the 
cottage workers. The main defects as pointed out by them are :— 

1. These talas are harder than those prepared from foreign 
sheets and much time is taken in shaping utensils from them. The 
wages of the workers are, however, the same. 

2. Their surface is not smooth. They are usually thick at 
certain places and thin at others. The workers have also to 
make the surface level. This also requires time but there is no 

extra payment for this work. 

3. Goods produced from the foreign sheets look brighter 
and more beautifiU than those produced from the local talas. 

With all these defects, however, the locally manufactured 
talas have got two things in their favour. The first is that they are 
much cheaper than the foreign sheets. The second is that much 
brass was wasted in cutting circular sheets from the quadrangular 










sheets, which were imported from outside. These cuttings were 
melted and turned into Bharatha the price of which is much less. 
But now these cuttings are melted in the production of l^las an 
command a better price. Thus the locally manufactured brass cir- 
cular sheets are more economical in their use as far as the percentage 
of profits is considered. But, as has already been said, the workers 
do not purchase their owm material nor do they manufacture these 
Talas, hence the profits do not go to them. The profits are 
pocketed by the Kasera or the manufacturer. As the market is 
controlled by these dealers the Thathiars are forced to work on 
wages and remain attached to one or two Kaseras. 


The producers of Nornole Kalis at Jammu require different 
raw-material. They do not get the material required by them from 
the Kasera nor do they work on piece-wage system. They 
purchase their own material. The following is the list of articles 
required along with their prices. 


Brass 0-13-0 a seer. Nickel, 3-8-0 a seer. 


Old silver 0-8-0 per tola. Lead 0-5-0 a seer, Noshadar 0-8-0 
a seer and Sokaga 0-7-0 a seer. 

In addition to the above they require coal and spirit. The 
goods are produced by them in their own workshop and sold to 
the dealer. 


Availability of kaw-material ift the State. —^A cursory 
glance at the geological map of the State will show that our State 
abounds in mineral resources. Copper ore is found in large quantities 
at Gainta, Radnala and Katra in the Reasi tehsil. It is also found 
at Lashtyal Sind valley in the Kashmir province and at various 
places in the Radar Ilaqa. Zinc occurs in veins and Lenticles in 
the Great Lime stone Formations at Lower Darabi and its 
neighbourhood in the Reasi tehsil. Bauxite, the ore of Aluminium 
occurs as surface spread at Jangal Gali, Sukhwal Gali, Salak 
Sangarmar, Chakkar, etc., in the Reasi tehsil. Bauxite is found in 
sufficient quantities to warrant economic exploitation. Copper 
and zinc occur over a wide area but on account of lenticular 
n^ure of these deposits, they have not been worked out so far 
What IS required is the economic exploitation of these resources' 
±his woffid not only supply cheaper raw-material to our utensil 
makers but would also add to the revenue of the Government and 
solve to a very great extent the problem of unemployment. 

Tp Appliances.—T he appliances used by the workers are of 

a very simple nature and have been in use for iveral eSeratTons 
without any substantial change. They consist 

WMden and iron sieves and similar other implements which have 

erent techmcal names. The furnace is made of earth and the 
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workers burn wood fuel in it in order to heat it. The introduction 
of machinery and the new and improved appliances is bej ond the 
resources of the jx^or Thaihiars. In Germany, even to-day, a great 
deal of brass work is done in the houses of the workers with the aid 
of simple machineiy-. A co-operative organization among the 
workers can help them to introduce such simple tools as a wheel and 
axU arrangement to make the brass turner Lath go one way con¬ 
tinuously. At present it is done with the help of a strap. The 
man at the wheel turns it backwards and forwards and thus wastes 
a good deal of his energy. This appliance can also be used for 
polishing old utensils. A machineiy for shearing brass pieces, 
hand presses and Lath, can also be introduced. The workers can 
purchase these appliances on co-operative basis and the technical 
s'.hools can demonstrate their use to the workers. 



CHAPTER III. 


Production and Sale. 


Process of production 
system ; remedies suggested 
cost of production ; price.s ; 


; system of production ; drawbacks of the present 
; varieties of goods produced ; volume of production, 
capital investment ; sales organization. 


The process of production. —^The processes involved in 
the production of utensils are different in the case of different goods 
but ordinarily they may be divided as follows : 

1. Goods produced by melting process. 

2. Goods produced by cutting and hammering process. 

In the melting process rough moulds are first of all prepared 
from earth. Wax is then applied to them. Then again these 
moulds are co vei ed by upper moulds and dried up. After two or three 
. days the furnace is lighted. In one furnace they put the moulds 
and in the other old brass or copper. Then the wax in the moulds 
gets heated; it melts down making room for the brass which is put 
in the moulds after being melted. Then after drying up the moulds 
the earth is separated from this and the rough shaped utensil is 
taken out. Then comes the process of hammering, joining, level¬ 
ling and cleaning after which the utensils are ready for sale. 

In the cutting and the hammering process goods are shaped 
from circular sheets, which are called talas. The talas are first 
thinned and made smooth by constant hammering and then they 
are given the required shape. A single vessel sometimes passes 
through 4 or 5 operations. 

The system of production. —The utensil-making in Jammu 
city is exclusively controlled and financed by the Kasera or the 
dealer. The workers, on account of their weak financial resources 
cannot purchase the raw-material themselves, because if they im¬ 
port it from British India in small quantity they are required to 
pay the customs duty at 20 % to 30% and thus cannot compete 
with the capitalists, who import the material under customs bond 
in large quantities. So it is the dealer, who purchases the raw- 
material and distributes it amongst the workers. Sometimes he 
pays the wages in advance. When the worker has finished 
the manufacture of goods, he brings them to the Kasera, who pays 
the necessary wages and arranges for the marketing of the goods 
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himself. Sometimes the worker purchases Ws own “^ial^also. 

BaLhli. Even they also purchase the fino depS on 

For want of any other sales organization they P 

the Kasera for the sale of their goods. 
tirelvin\hetndfoTthe'iru^rwL*^^^^^^^ 

:.eaj];l-o^Jsr ma^:t c?nSs a^ 

=:“ Sriro^ 

21- seers of brass for every maund, vasta „_ofits of the 

the trade are borne by the dealer, who also g P 

industry. 

The relations between the oft^n too ^clever Sr 

evil habit of drinlung is prevalent amon^t tbe art^ ^ ^ 

drink away ^ large portion of their earmngs. ihey are oite 

debt to the Kaseras. 

This system, which worked well m the P?^’. 
vidualistic sphit was not sufficiently strong and ^ 
of Thathiars was limited, suffers at present from the toiiow „ 

advantages :— 

DR.tWBACKS OF THE He h^s* eitto 

ponsible for bringing down of ^ present, 

a maund, some twelve years back, to Ks. 4 a b' 

2. The habit of regular work is g^^e, because the Xa.em 

docs not provide work for them with any of their 

remain idle for several days in a month p • ial defects, 

inability to get work and partly on account of certain social a 

3. Time is wasted in paying visits to the Kasera m order 
to secure work. 

4. Time is again wasted in settling the wages, when the 

goods are manufactured. , • j ..rr^amhts 

5. The worker, ignorant as he is, is often deceive i 

and measures. - ond 

6. The workers lose their sense of honour, ? ^nd 

independence, because the system quaU- 

degradation amongst the w'orkers. It takes away such g 4 
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ties as cheerfulness, hopefulness, honesty and sobriety and de- 
velopes in them a pessimistic view of life. 

7. On account of fixed wages and absence of any rewards 
there is no incentive to good work. 

8. The dealer gets a lion’s share of the profits at the 
worker’s cost. 


9. The worker remains bound hand to foot with the Kasera 
with the chains of debt. He is thus not free to choose his own 
master. This prevents him 'from selling his services in the best 
market and prevents mobility of labour. 


A careful reading of the defects enumerated above will 
show that some of them are of a serious nature. The following 
suggestions may prove helpful in this direction :— 


Remedies suggested. —1. The wages for each article 
should be fixed by a board consisting of the representatives of the 
workers, of the employers and the Government. The prices thus 
fixed may be revised whenever necessary. 


2. ’tv ages may be fixed in such a manner as would give a 
share of the profits to the workers also. At present all the profits 
are pocketed by the dealer. 


3. The time and the manner of wage payment should also 
be decided by the proposed board. 


4. The disputes between the emplovers and the workers 
should be referred to a board of arbitration. 


mi 41 -^' propaganda is necessary to purge the 

1 haihiars of their evil habits, such as drinking. 


If any worker insists on working at his own raw-material, 
as some of the workers are already doing, their utensils may be 
purchased by a co-operative orgaization or by some firm approved 
by the Government, for sale on commission basis. The rate of 
commission should be fixed by the proposed board. 

Goods and their designs —The utensil-makers in Tammu 
can produce all the kitchen utensils ranging from big Saqlas to small 

‘afth: eaLTprodue” as 

-TSss Sr a- 





State Metal Works. The foUownng is a list of articles generally 
produced, by the utensil-makers at Jammu :— 

1. Saglas by the melting process as well as by the cutting 
process (Dhalvan and Chaddari). 

2. Big Valtohis (both kinds). 

3. Pateelas of all kinds and designs. 

4. Spoons big as well as small {Karchhis). 

5. Parats. 

6. Garvas (only by the melting process). 

7. Hukkas of simple designs by the melting process. 

8. Kalis or Hukkas. 

9. Kalis from one single brass piece manufactured at 
Basohli. 


10. Gaggars. 

All the goods mentioned above have got their own standard 
designs, the difference being only that of size. The craftsmen 
here can produce any design shown to them but they do not do so 
on account of the following few reasons :— 

1. As they got the raw-material from the dealer, they have 
to produce goods of his choice. 

2. The demand for highly artistic goods in the State is 
limited and so it is not economical to manufacture them here. 


3. Competition from outside makes it impossible for the 
workers to take to the production of these goods on economic basis. 
The workers at some places in British India have become speciahze 
in the production of these articles and it is difficult to compete wit 

them. 


In the State also one worker at Basohli has specialwe 
himself in the manufacture of single-piece smoking pipes and these 
are sold at a comparatively higher price than any other article in e 
market. But there is no sales organization in a place like Baso 
where means of communication and transport are difficult. 


In addition to the designs already existing there is sufficient 
scope for the introduction of new ones. As is clear from t e 
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statement given in the appendix C there are several types of goods 
which are manufactured at Batala and Gujranwala but are not 
manufactured at Jammu. There are certain ^^^signs which can 
only be manufactured on machinery. Recently M/S J he Jvaran 
Metal Works have installed the requisite machinery, and are manu¬ 
facturing such goods as Tiffen baskets, fine cups and tumblers. 

Volume of Production. —No exact figures regarding the 
volume of production could be obtained from the workers, who, as 
a matter of course, do not keep any record of what they do. They 
could only give a rough idea of the average work done by them in 
a month. The workers get little or no work during the rainy season 
particularly in the months of Sawan and Bhadon, hence the 
approximate annual production had to be calculated for ten 
months. Total approximate annual production thus comes to 2851 
maunds and 8 seers of goods valued at Rs. 100,342 approximately 
at the rates prevalent at the time of this Survey (May, 1939). A 
detailed statement is given in appendix B of this report. 

With the existing number of workers we can raise our volume 
of production to such an extent as to be self-sufficient in our re¬ 
quirements of utensils. Separate figures regarding the import of 
utensils were not available from the customs records. The total 
annual imports of brass and copper (raw and manufactured) into the 
Jammu province in the year 1993-94 were valued at Rs. 84,002 
and the imports rose to the value of Rs. 155,203 in 1994-95. As 
against this the Kashmir province imported brass and copper worth 
Rs. 56,419 in 1993-94 and Rs. 88,533 in 1994-95. 


Causes of low Production. —At present the average pro¬ 
duction of a worker comes to about 5mds. of goods per month, which 
is very low. The causes of low production per head are :— 

1. The present system of organization of the work involves 
loss of time and energy because the worker has to depend upon the 
Kasera for the supply of raw-material. The continuity of his work 
depends upon the amount of work which is entrusted to him bv 
the dealer. Thus there are periods of enforced idleness. 

2. The workers as a class do not enjoy much credit. The 
dealer thinks it risky to entrust them with a great deal of material. 

3. Inefficiency of the workers on acount of low wages and 
a lower standard of living. In some cases the wages are even lower 

be the same here as 

of aUowance for the fact that the co.st 

ot living is higher in the State than in the Punjab. 

cesses compUcated pro¬ 

of production it is very difficult to calculate the expenses of 
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•1 TViP followinof figures will, however, 

goods. 

Sagla 16 see.rs. 


Brass old 16 seers ^g’^^sed bv the worker out of 

Earth, straw and Mung tobe usea oy 

his wages • • * ^ ^ worker out of 

Wax, SoTiaga and fuel to be u. ea d> 

his wages ‘ + x.. e ner md., after deduction 

Wages to the worker at Ks. » per , 

^of above mentioned charges 
Wages to the utensil cleaner 


Rs. A. P. 
8 0 0 

0 2 0 

0 8 0 


2 

0 


9 

4 


0 

0 


Total 


Sale proceeds at 0 - 13-0 per seer 
Profits that go to the dealer 

SmokKsG pipe {Kali Nornol) 

Brass | seer at 0-13-0 a seer 

Spirit and Sohaga 

Nickel 

Charcoal 

Lead 




11 

7 

0 

13 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

. 0 

9 

9 

. 0 

0 

6 

. 0 

2 

0 

. 0 

1 

6 

. 0 

1 

3 


Total 


0 15 0 


Sale price • • 

Profits including the wa^es 
Earnings of the worker if he can 

in a day 

Ose.piece Kali [smoking pm «* 

Bras, old utonsil, 2 seers at 0-7-0 a seer 
Sohaga, wood, straw and fuel 
Overhead charges 


1 4 
0 5 


0 

0 


prepare 3 such Kalis 

• • 


0 15 0 


Total 


0 14 0 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 

14 0 


. • P. 9 a seer. Total sale proceeds 
The sale price at e. \'i,ich include the wages of the 

thus amount to Rs. 4. T e p g|. accrues to 

workers thus amo'-'n*.*® ^ •rkeeoing in view the low demand for 

his product, the profits are ' ^hus his maximum annual 

month is 2 pipes or 24 P'P®® gg. The manufacture of such 

income from this ""'y S ,uul, therefore, the profits are 

articles requires the highest arris‘>e , 
higher in this case than for other g 
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Prices. —A comparative statement of prices for various 
utensils is given in Appendix C of t^is Report. . 

by machinery. They are prepared by the Thotlnar. Th 
wages are different for different types of utensils, and vary from 

0-6-0 to 0-10-0 per seer. 


As a result of the outbreak of war the prices of utensils have 
risen. The rise has been particularly great in the case of Chaddari 
utensils than in the case of Dhalvan brass (old brass utensils) as is 
clear from the statement given in Appendix C. 


Capital Investment —As the workers generally do not 

purchase the raw-ma terial but work on the material supplied by the 
dealer and as they do not use any machinery the capital investment 
is very small. It comprises of simple tools and implements, one 
full set of which costs about Rs. 150. But on account of their 
poverty no worker can afford to purchase a full set of appliances ; 
he purchases only those which are absolutely necessary and borrows 
the rest from his neighbour, whenever he is in need of them. The 
investment thus varies from Rs. 30 to Rs. 70 per worker, the 
average investment being Rs. 50 per worker. 


Sales Organization. —^The worker works in his own cottage 
or at his shop which he usually hires. He owns the simple tools 
of his trade but has to depend on the Kasera for the supply of 
raw-material and for the sale of finished goods. The worker 
is relieved of the inconvenience involved in buying the raw-material 
but he is devoid of all sense of responsibility and independence. He 
only purchases the clay, the fuel, wax, borax and straw. As some of 
the processes in utensil-making cannot be handled by a single man 
the worker, if he has no famil 3 '^ member fo assist him, joins into 
partnership with another worker. The joint earnings are divided 
equally between the partners after the completion of a work. The 
rent of the shop or any other expenses jointly incurred are paid off 
before the distribution of their earning takes place. 


The marketing is done by the Kasera who has got behind 
him the traditional experience in this line. He controls the 
prices in the market. A comparative statement given in appendix 
C of this Report shows the prices of utensils in Jammu, Batala 
and Gujranwala. A glance at these figures will shov/ that 
although the prices are comparatively higher in Jammu than in the 
two important centres in the Punjab, yet the wages in most cases 
are lower here than in those towns. The price of raw-material is 
approximately the same but the competition among the dealers in 
the Punjab is more acute than it is in the State. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MantjfactVre of Brass Circles. 

Process of manufacture ; the requisite material and its 


price. 


Brass sheets and brass circles were imported into the State 
from ^ mrtners frLi outside started manufacture of brass 

cmclesmthe State. ine in November, 1938. Another 

itself, ® Ueta] Works ’ started the manufacture of Talas 

on copartnership basis In the lorn e ^ 

amount of capHal investment m each of these . 

Rs. 
30,000 

16,000 


1. Karan Metal Works .. 

2. State Metal Works .. 


After two or three months of their existence M/S The Karan 
M.tal Works be»an to manufacture brass and Kan-st utensils a . 

farge scale! The following is the list of articles that they produce : 

1. Brass circular sheets and utensils thereof such as Saglas, 
PcLTutSj Pcitelds and so on. 

2. Kansi goods such as plates {thals) and cups. 

3. Machine utensils such as Thais, cups, buckets, tif&n 
boxes, etc. 

In addition to brass circles and Kansi 

Metal Works also but they have not as yet installed the ma 
required for the manufacture of item (3) above. 

Brocess of the I'KuuuA.iiuxx — -Brass 

cut into smaUer pieces and are put in an 
pared for the purpose, which is open at one end. To th 


Process of the production of Talas. 


U 
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a little of borax (sohaga) and one chhattak of zinc for every s^r of 

brass cuttings. If circle is to be prepared out of used car tri dges or bra^ss 

pipes or Silly the ratio of zinc and brass is 1 : 5. If circle is to be 
prepared out of copper wire or scraps then copper and zinc arc mixed 
in the ratio of 3 : 2. After the raw-material is put in the receptacle, 
an earthen cover with holes is placed on the open end of the lecep- 
tacle. Above this cover is placed an earthen cup which .serves 
as a receptacle for molten brass. After this has been done, 
is applied to the open end to make the whole thing airtight. The 
receptacle is then allowed to dry up, before it is placed in a furnace, 
which has been heated by burning wood fuel. It is allowed to re¬ 
main in the furnace till the contents have completel 3 '^ melted. The 
receptacle is then removed from the furnace and the liquid metal 
is allowed to flow into the cup which has been fixed on the open end 
of the receptacle. It is then allowed to cool down and the metal 
is removed from the cup in the form of a guli or Pera as it is called. 
Four such gulis are placed on an iron sheet and are then placed in 
another furnace. This process is repeated until all the gtdis have 
been transferred to the furnace. When the metal has become red 
hot it is removed from the furnace and is taken to a press, which 
flattens it into the required size. When the circle is ready it is 
cleaned by placing it in a solution of sulphuric acid. Then the 
sheet is taken to a cutting machine which cuts the border of the 
sheet in order to give it a perfect circular shape. 


The same process is applied for the manufacture of copper 
and also Kansi circles. From these Talas utensils are prepared by 
the cottage worker as has already been explained. For the manu¬ 
facture of utensils on the machinery they first prepare the dyes 
from iron in a dye-making machine. Then the brass is put into 
these dyes and they are placed on another machine. Then they 
are polished and fini.shed. The machinery is capable of turnintr out 
goods of the annual value of Rs. 3 lakhs, but as the demand for 
these goods is limited, their volume of production is about half as 
much. 


In so far as thej' manufacture talas the factories do not aftcct 
employment of the cottage workers but they do come into com¬ 
petition with them if they take to the manufacture of those utensils 
which are at present prepared by hand by the cottage worker. 
Formerly utensils were made from the brass sheets imported into 
the State from foreign countries. These sheets w^ere cut into 
circular sheets and much brass was wasted in doin» so. This 
waste brass could only be used by melting it again\nd in this 
process It suffered in quahty as well as in price. It was turned into 
Bfiarath and the utensils prepared from this were sold at a lower 

price in the market. Moreover, the brass circles, which are locallv 
prepared, are far cheaper than the imported sheets ' 
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The raw-material required for the manufacture of brass 
circular sheets are : 

« filp «4 brass scraps and tin. All these 

Copper scrap , No customs duty is charged on 

tMngs as mostly they import old and broken 

coweTand brat Toraps.” Zinc tiles they got from Bombay at the 
following rate before the war : 

Bombay purchase price 
Transport charges 


12 4 0 per cwt 

3 4 0 


Total 


15 8 0 


The Karan Metal Works Py?f«« 

following 


10,000 p.m. ihe 

its income and expenditure : 

Total income from the sale of utensils _ . 

Cost of production including the salaries 

Operators 

Rent of the factory .. 

Electric charges 


paid to the 


about Rs. 
firm shows 

Rs. 

10,000 

9,200 
18 
50 


Total 


9,268 


Profits 


732 


hr :nirtS:^d^ bee;f sf^ted. 

Krishe^kS:;tor:h:ohS^« 

tions for the manufacturer in „ of the soods is done 

than they are in the Punjab. The marketing oi 

on whok sale, as well as 7^*1 b^^^i^a^rchcles are sold to the 

local utensil-makers. If necessary the firm g ^ detailed 

the TMhiar for the "*“^ 01 ^ iiteLiis is given in 

statement showing the wages paid for various utensils . 
appendix D of this Report. 

The utensil dealers in have Alofus^ 

connections throughout the State. The f /^.^e Vecessaiy 
come to them of their own accord, to make the 

purchases. 












CHAPTER V. 


Workers. 


Their wages and the standard of living ; organization of the workers. 


Wages and the standard of living.^ —Wages of a Thathiar 
are calculated on the maundage of the finished articles. A com¬ 
parative statement given in appendix D shows the wages paid for the 
making of utensils in Jammu, Batala and Gujranwala. It is clear 
from this statement that the wages in Jammu are in some cases 
lower than those prevailing in other towns. The average monthly 
earnings of a worker come to about Rs. 25. In getting at his wages 
we must make allowance for the fact that his work is irregular. 
Since the war, the wages have declined still further on account of 

the diminished demand for utensils. This slackening of demand is 
mainly due to the rise of prices. 

Out of their earnings the workers have to pay for such 

material as wax, clay, borax, straw, vegetable oil, etc., and also 
wage^ to the Kharadis. They have also to pay the rent of the shop 

Trt sLrTh?.'’'" P-™- ‘he ease of local 

artisans. They work from sunrise to sunset with an interval for 

factory workers who work on the 
machinery get a fixed monthly payment ranging from Rs. 20 to 

■I' addition to this they get free residential quarters and 

interest free advances, if necessary. quarters and 

la sjjite of the fact that the workers in -a 

taken upon its shoulders the responsibility of safenuard*bfo*'(l^’ 

of the utensil-makers. In the beginnine of IdW 

wanted rXe Vdfll* sH^rfb‘h" 

obrects” wit*h r™‘a"rkabte ® 

uplift ofVe c^tage'^roS \rkXere,t ‘X ‘he 

move many of the grieviTnces of th^ f its working it can re- 
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That there is no dearth of skilled workers in the State is 
clear from the fact that the workers from Jammu have gone to 
Batala for work. All the workers working in the two establishments 
of M/S Ram Krishen and Ghasita Mai belong to the State. If 
necessary more labourers can be easily trained for this work. 

Wages determine the standard of living of a class of workers. 
Low wages in this case are the result of inefficient, uneconomic and 
wasteful methods of production. Their low productivity is the cause 
as well as the effect of a low standard of living. Most of the 
workers are uneducated. The opeiuug of an Adult Education 
Centre near their main places of business is an urgent necessity. 

Most of the workers are under debt. A detailed statement 
showing the extent of indebtedness among the workers is given 
in Appendix F. Its perusal will show that the total amount of 
indebtedness among the cottage workers is Rs. 6,670 which works 
out to Rs. 34 per head. Their indebtedness is mainly due to the 

following causes :— 

1. Uneconomic, inefficient and wasteful methods of pro¬ 
duction of the cottage worker. 

2. Evil habits of drinking. 

3. Low income per capita. 

4. Lavish expenditure on ceremonies. 

6. Irregularity of work. 

6. His business connections with the Kasera lead to his 
exploitation by the latter. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SUQGESTION.S. 

1. The Karan Metal Works or any other establishment 
should be made responsible for providing continuous work for the 
cottage M'orkers. 

2. The wages payable to the workers should be fixed by a 
board consisting of the representatives of the factory owners, the 
labourers and the Government nominee. 

3. Propaganda work is necessary to purge the Thathiar of 
his evil habits. 


4. If necessary the Karan Metal Works may bo given a loan 
for the extension of their business on the guarantee that they will 
employ local labour and provide continuous work for the Thathiar, 


5. Reduction in the cost of electric power consumed, may 

be made. At present the charge is 0-1-0 per unit, which is a bit 
too nigh. 


6. The industrial Schools should try to improve the techni¬ 
que of utensil-making in the State as is being done by the Govern¬ 
ment Industrial School, Ambala Cantonment. 


7. The State as rich in Bauxite, the ore of Aluminium, 
which can be worked on a commercial scale. The possibility of the 
manufacture of utensils from this metal should be enquired into, 
the prejudice against the use of Aluminium vessels is graduallv 

the orthodox Hindus. Aluminium would 

lt«f. ""I Its rivals, if its manufacture is started in the 

fetate. It may also be cheaper in the long run. 


„<■ . 1 , societies can do a lot for the iinmovcn.cnt 

of the moral as well as the material condition of the woikers The 

Lire J f-“P^^ration can be easily introduced among them as the, 
already have a committee or “ Panchayat ” of their own ' 


worker^ on^Sir^pumS System. “"’“"S “>e cottage 

the minufMture ‘h® State for 

100,000 divided into lo:oW%“hares"l'f'’R'“ Tpa« m 
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t^e share capital may be supplied by the Government, ^^e 
ThaWars should also be encouraged and persuaded to bewme the 

SireSors consisting of the representatives of the shareholders and 
the nominees of the Government. 


The 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 , 


Cost of two presses for the manufacture of Talas 
at the rate of Rs. 1600 each .. 

Cost of cutting machines 
2 motors, 25 H. P., at Rs. /OO each 

Shaft and pulleys 
Cost of fittings 

P^ss for the manufacture of utensils (foreign) 
One country made press (Batala) 

Fittings (of the above press) 

Polishing machines (country made) 

Dynamo . . 


Total 


Rs. 

3,200 

150 

1,400 

300 

500 

500 

3,000 

180 

700 

200 

150 

10,280 


Working capital (for the purchase of raw-materah appli- 
ances of a minor nature, payment of wages etc.) Rs. 80,000. 


Grand Total 


90,280 


The orODOsed company wUl provide aU facilities for the 

workerl and secure for them continuousemployment on favours 


terms. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Statement showing the number of actual workers and non-working dependents. 



No. Name of the firm or the 

establishment. 


No. of actual 
workers. 


No. of non-working 
dependents. 


Total. 


I 

Ram Saran 

• • 

1 

2 

Sardari Singh .. 

• • 

2 

3 

Panna Lall 


1 

4 

Hans Raj 

• • 

2 

5 

Manak Singh . • 

• • 

I 

6 

Chand Lall 


1 

7 

Hans Raj 


1 

8 

Lai Din 


2 

9 

Sham Sundar .. 

• # 

1 

10 

Sant Singh 

« • 

1 

II 

Boota Singh 

• • 

1 

12 

Wazir Singh .. 

• • 

1 

13 

Chhanga Singh 


1 

14 

Shori Lai 


3 

15 

VirBhan 

• • 

3 

16 

Karam Chand ,. 

• • 

1 

17 

Jagan Nath 

« « 

2 

18 

Hari Singh 

« • 

1 

19 

Hira Singh 


3 

20 

Surjan Mai 


3 

21 

Kundan Lall .. 

• • 

1 

22 

Habib Ullah .. 


I 

23 

Munshi Ram 


1 

24 

Gandu Mai 

• • 

2 

25 

Mohd Din 

• • 

4 


3 

4 
2 
8 

5 
1 
1 

5 

1 

3 
5 

4 

3 


3 


D 

3 

13 

3 

4 
2 
4 
6 
9 



13 
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appendix a concluded. 



No. Name of the firm or the 

establishment. 


No. of actual No. of nonworking 

workers. dependents. 


Total. 



26 Labhu Ram 

2 

27 BootaRam 

1 

28 Bishen Singh 

1 

29 Sharam Singh .. 

1 

30 Dhanna 

1 

31 Munshi Ram 

1 

32 ShannuRam .. 

1 

33 Mohd Usman .. 

2 

34 Nazam Din (Basohli) 

1 

35 The Karan Metal Works .. 

42 

36 The State Metal Works. .. 

22 

Total • • 

116 
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APPENDIX B. 

Statement showing the volume of production 


No. 

Name of the establish¬ 
ment. 

Approx: monthly Average annual 
output. output. 

Estimated appr 
value. 



Mds. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

I 

Ram Saran .. 

8 

80 

2,800 

2 

Sardari Singh 

15 

150 

5250, 

3 

Panna Lai .. 

6 

60 

2,100 

4 

Hans Raj 

13 

130 

4,550 

5 

Manak Singh 

8 

80 

2,800 

6 

Chand Lall 

7 

70 

2,450 

7 

Hans Raj 

6 

60 

2,100 

8 

Lall Din 

8 

80 

2,800 

9 

Sham Sundar 

i 

5 

400 

10 

Sant Singh .. 

7 

70 

2,450 

II 

Boota Singh 

8 

80 

2,800 

12 

Wazir Singh 

8 

80 

2,800 

13 

Chhanga Singh 

3 

30 

1,050 

14 

Shori Lai ., 

20 

200 

7,000 

15 

Vir Bhan 

15 

150 

5,250 

16 

Karam Chand 

3 

30 

1,050 

17 

Jagan Nath *. 

13 

130 

4,550 

18 

Hari Singh ., 

7 

70 

2,450 

19 

Hira Singh ., ,, 

21 

210 

7350 

20 

Surjan Mai ., 

18 

180 

6300 

21 

Kundan 1^11 

10 

100 

3,500 

22 

Habib Ullah 


only a repairer. 






23 

MunshiRam 

7 

70 

2,450 

24 

Canda Mai ^. 

15 

150 

5350 
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appendix B —concluded 



No. Name of the establish- 

ment. 


Approx: monthly 

Output- 


Average annual Estimated approx: 
output. value. 


25 Mohd Din .. 

26 Labhu Ram . - 

27 Bocta Ram . - 

10 

12 

100 

120 

88 

7 

70 

2,450 

28 BIshen Singh 

6 

60 

2.100 

29 Sharam Singh 

7 

4 

70 

40 

2.450 

1,400 

30 Dhanna 

31 Munshi Ram 

6 

60 

2,100 

32 Shannu Ram 

4 

40 

1,400 

33 Mohd. Usman 

34 Nizam Din (Basohli) 

3 

24 

.. smoking pipes 

30 

1030 

weighing 2 seers each 

192 


Total 


285^ mds. 


2851 mds. 8 seer 


100.342 0 0 


Note 1. Annual output is calculated by mul .plying tl^e monthly p^ 
because it is only for 10 months in a y^r that these P^ople ^ "cSds is calculated at 

in May 1939 varied from 13 annas to 15 anna^ per seer, value of the goods. 

an average price of 14 annas a seer or Rs. 35 per maund. 

Note 2. The price of smoking pipes as per items 9 and 34 has been caculated at 
the rate of Rs. 2 per seer. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Statement showing the prices of certain utensils at Jammu, Batala and Gujranwala 
before and during the war. 


No. Name of the Prewar prices (per seer) 

articles. (Brass) Jammu. Batala. Gujran¬ 
wala. 


Present prices (per seer) 
Jammu, Batala. Gujran 

wala. 




Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 1 

p. Rs. A. P. 

I 

Balti 



1 2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

I 

14 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 II 

0 

2 

Thai (unnickled) 



1 1 

0 

1 

I 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 8 

0 

3 

„ (nickled) 



1 2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 10 

0 

4 

Kauli and plates 
(unnickled) 



1 1 

0 

I 

2 

0 


f 

• 

1 

8 

0 

1 9 

0 

5 

„ (nickled) 



1 2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 11 

0 

6 

Tiffin Basket .. 



1 0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 11 

0 

7 

Jug 



1 0 

0 

1 

3 

0 


• • 


1 

7 

0 

1 13 

0 

8 

Jug (upper por¬ 
tion desi circle, 
lower melted 
brass) 



0 12 

0 

0 

14 

6 




0 

15 

6 

1 5 

0 

9 

Chhanani (fore¬ 
ign brass) 



1 2 

0 

I 

2 

0 


• • 


1 

9 

0 

1 9 

0 

10 

„ Desi circle 



0 13 

0 


• # 



• • 


1 

2 

0 

• • 


II 

Brass Tray 



1 0 

6 

1 

2 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 8 

0 

12 

Baltoi (foreign 
brass) 

• • 


1 4 

0 

1 

5 

0 


• • 


1 

12 

0 

1 13 

0 

13 

Washing Basin 

1 8 

0 

1 2 

0 

2 4 0 

per piece. 

1 

12 

0 

1 

9 

0 2 12 0 
per piece. 

14 

Baltoi Desi 

0 14 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 13 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 4 

0 

13 

(Desi circles) 

Parat 

0 13 

0 

0 12 

0 


• « 


1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

• a 


16 

Gaggar 

• • 


0 II 

0 


• • 



• • 


0 15 

0 

• • 


17 

Pateela 

0 14 

6 

0 13 

0 


• • 


I 

2 

6 

1 

I 

0 

a a 


18 

Thali 

0 13 

0 

0 13 

0 


• • 


1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

a a 


19 

Bati and Pateela 
covers. 

0 13 

0 

0 13 

6 





• • 


I 

2 

6 

a # 






ts 

APftNDtXC 



N«m *1 
No. 





) 


P 





CX 



20 Ckofa a<^ QMfti 
2t KorJu 



22 


23 Don* 

24 Bidbif 


0 12 6 
0 II 6 
0 14 0 
I 0 0 
0 12 0 


10 4 
0 15 4 
too 140 

I 0 0 


26 Vakoi 

27 Karchhi 


28 KoraK. 


M 


0 116 0 110 

on 0 


0 13 0 0 13 0 

0 13 0 


29 Paral 


30 



0 12 0 0 12 0 
0 12 0 0 11 6 








0 on 0 o ii o o u o on » on t 


0 12 6 on » on 6 0 13 6 ou o 012 i 


0 14 0 0 13 4 
0 14 0 0 13 4 




Not*. The 

calculated oo the 

2. The oU Kand •« »ld a* the ^ 

to k for each utendl that m manufactured out of the oM 

9 I Ki t »» UmiNo 12 (utenaila) were not manufactured 

3. Item No. I to iteinI>»o la 

Ike inatallation of machinery by the Karan Metal Worka. 



he(Dh*K«. tor that 

price for oU braaa and the wafea paad 
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APPENDIX D. 

Statement showing the present prices of various articles at Jammu, 
Name of the article. Price per seer. 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Balti 

• • 

.. 2 

2 

0 

Thai (unnickled) 

• • 

.. 1 

% 

II 

0 

„ (nickled) 

• • 

.. I 

14 

0 

Kauli and plates (unnickled) 

• • 

.. 2 

0 

0 

.. .* (nickled) 

• • 

.. 2 

4 

0 

Tiffin Basket 

• « 

.. 2 

2 

0 

Jug. (upper portion desi circle 

lower 

portion 



melted brass) 

• • 

.. I 

8 

0 

Chhanani (foreign brass) 

• • 



a • 

Chhanani Desi Circle 

• • 

.. 2 

8 

0 machine made. 



.. 2 

4 

0 hand made. 

Brass Tray 

# • 

.. 2 

0 

0 

Baltol (foreign brass) 

• ♦ 

.. 1 

8 

0 

Washing basin 

• a 

.. 1 

14 

0 

Baltoi Desi 

• • 

.. 1 

0 

0 

Parat (desi circle) 

• « 

.. 1 

4 

0 

Gaggar 

• • 

.. 1 

6 

0 

Pateela 

• • 

.. 1 

6 

0 

Thali 

• a 

.. 1 

4 

0 

Bati and Pateela covers 


.. 1 

6 

0 Big Batis 1 4 0 

Ghara and Chati 

m • 

.. I 

6 

0 

Karahi 

• • • • 

a • 

.. 1 

4 

0 

Garva (Dhalvan) 

a a 

.. I 

0 

0 

Dona 

• • 

a a 

a a 


Bati Big 

a a 

.. 1 

4 

0 

Sagla (old moulded brass) 

a a 

.. 0 15 

0 
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appendix D.--conclM 


Name of article 


Price per seer 


Valtoi 

Karchhi 

Karahi 

Parat 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

.. 1 

0 

0 

.. 1 

0 

0 

.. 1 

4 

0 

.. 1 

4 

0 

.. 1 

3 

0 
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appendix e. 

Statement showing the wages paid to the Thalhiar for different utensils. 



No. 


Name of the article. 


Jammu. 


Balala. Gujranwala. 


1 

Parat 

2 

Pateela. 

3 

Chara 

4 

Baltoi 

5 

Bati 

6 

Thali 

7 

Karahi 

8 

Garva 

9 

Dona 

10 

Sagla 

] 

Sagla 

2 

Valtoi 

3 

Karchhl 

4 

Karahi 

5 

Pfirat 

6 

Pateela 

7 

Gaggar 


(A) Made from circular brass sheets. 


B) Made 


rom old m 


oulded brass 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

i sheets. 








2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

8 

0 

6 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 


8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 


• • 


(Dhalwan) 
8 0 0 
10 0 0 


7 8 0 


• • 


7 0 0 
7 8 0 


• % 


• • 


• • 


Rs. 4 to 5 


8 8 0 10 0 0 

9 8 0 10 0 0 

8 12 0 

12 0 0 


• • 


12 0 0 10 0 0 


10 0 0 


» • 






10 0 0 
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Statement 


appendix F. 

blowing Jndebtedneaa amongrt the Utenail-makera. 



No. 


Name of the worker. 


Amount of debt 


Ra. 

200 


1 Ram Saran 

2 Saradari Singh 

3 Panna Lai 

4 Manak Singh 

5 Chand Lall 

6 Lai Din .. 

7 Sham Sundar 

8 Sant Singh 

9 BDOta Singh 

10 Wazir Singh 

11 Shori Lall 

12 Hari Singh 

13 Hira Singh 

14 Kundan Lall 

15 Gandoo Mai 

16 Mohd Din Mistri 

17 Bishen Singh 

18 Sharam Singh 

19 Dhanna .. 

20 Munshi Ram 

21 Mohd Usman 


.. 500 
.. Nil 
.. 500 
.. 800 
.. 50 
.. 350 

• • 

.. 300 

• • 

.. 200 
.. 500 
.. 900 
.. 250 
.. 250 
.. 300 

.. 400 

.. 150 

.. »oo 

.. 500 
.. 70 
.. 250 
.. 100 

Total .. 6670 


1 % 

,.. Rs. 34 approx- 


Total workers 
Indebtedness per capita 
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Report on the Economic Survey of Utensil-making Industry 

in Jammu. 

CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. 


Origin : causes of the localization of Industry in Jarczno ; number of workers. 

Origin. —^No reliable data is available regarding the origin 
of this industry in the Jammu province except the traditional 
sayings amongst the workers themselves, who relate that it was 
in the time of the late Maharaja Ranbir Singh Ji Bahadur that a 
utensil-maker was called from outside the State to make and 
repair guns. Till then, all the utensils, big and small, ordinary 
as well as superior, were imported into the State from outside. 
This man set up his own w orkshop, and in addition to the making 
and repairing of guns, he also started making utensils. He, however, 
might have trained some apprentices in this industry, who subse¬ 
quently set up their own business. It is gathered from the re¬ 
collections of old men that about 60 years back there were, in 
Jammu proper, only three utensil-makers namely, Mathra, Amir 
Chand and another. Since then the utensil making industrv went 
on cieve oping in the State with the result that during the last 
census (1931) the number of people directly or indirectly dependent 
upon this industry had gone upto 800, some of whom have spread 
as far as Bhadarwah, Kishtwar, Doda and Basohli. The workers at 
the last named place have specialized in the manufacture of smok¬ 
ing pipes {Kah or Hukka). But as the place is commercially an 
ummportant one and means of transport are difficult and expensive 

people dependent upon this industry on 
account of fall in wa^cs ‘‘ Yp^r i ^ 

“showed a further decrease in the number on’account oTthe\stab’ 

however, are of the opinion that th'^ir conee™ h^lf/tow^ 
cottage workers out of emplo^ent. “ They are working ■' they 

Sre The tTenfnrof thlteC^^nTr^eT hl^ ft' 

ifX/ge" ?he";:eerr7^afLr'’fhrroto?; ht“ Vd 

—etTe T/'^Trasf \ife1ttfThtr^ 'd" the 

which were formerly imported from abroad" rffaatthe*'^''"' 

facture of utensils from Kami or brass is ftm riveftl ff ® 
workers on the old customary wage.” * “ '“ttage 

V 
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The occupation of a Thathiar is more or less hereditary. 
The fatter passes on the skiU and the good triU of hts busmess to 
his sMt Tte workers are also trained on apprenticeshtp system. 

Pattsfs of its Localization in Jammu. ^The industry is 

localized te Jammu, mainly in the Moti and fte Gummat bazars. 
The following are the causes of its localization . 

1. Jammu city is the biggest commercial centre in the 
Jammu province. 

9 This is the only place in the State which is linked to 
the Punjab by a railway, the cheapest and the easiest means of 

transport. 

3. The industry is wholly financed by the Kasera, and the 
Jains, who mostly reside in Jammu proper. 

The concentration of the industry in the Moti and the 
Gummat bazars is due to the following reasons 

1. The rent of shops in these two bazars is relatively 

lower. 

9 These bazars are the most sparsely populated and as the 

Sotfto hrwtkSiop! a 'phcTwh^rs mo^t tilnly p%u“ted. 

'TVho fntnl n\iTnV> 0 r of ■work 0 rs 
Number of workers. ^Th basis is 51 in Jammu 

engaged -utendl making H 

and one at Baso^. J- brmfrincf the total number of people 

136 in Jammu and 8 in ^asohli, b g = ^his there are 42 

tion in the slack season. 

vrvriK- A shows the number of 
A statement given separately for each 

workers and their non-working dependents p 

ostablishment. 


• • 






CHAPTER II. 


The Raw-material and Appliances. 


List of material required, supply of Brass circular sheets (Talas); its 
price ; availability of raw-material in the State appliances. 


List of materials required. —The raw-materials required 
for this industry are :— 

Brass circular sheet or tala, which is an alloy of copper and 
zinc in the proportion of 3 to 2, copper straw (bJiusa), clay, wax, coal, 
silver, spirit, borax and nickel. Borax (sohaga) is a material almost 
universally used as a flux in brass founding. Leaving aside the 
minor raw-material, such as, coal, wax and earth the costs of which 
do not add much to the expenses of production, brass and copper 
are the only raw-material worth consideration. Of these two the 
former occupies the first place in importance. 

Brass sheets are imported from Great Britain, Germany and 
Japan and, in addition to this, Messrs. Karan Metal Works also 
manufacture circular sheets (talas) from copper and zinc. A 
detailed account of the process of the manufacture of Desi brass 
sheets will be found in the chapter on the Manufacture of Brass 
circles. Another factory for the manufacture of these talas has 
been started by Messrs. Maya Dhari, Kundan Lai and Lai Chand 
of Jammu along with M/S Ram Krishen and Ghasita Ram Muni 
Lai of Batala on co-partnership basis. It started work in Mav 


In addition to brass and Bharat, Kansi or Phul is also used 
for the manufacture of utensils. Bharat is a cheaper a Hoy of copper 
and zinc with an occasional admixture of lead. Kansi is an alloy 
of copper and tin usually in the ratio of 4 : 1. The price of im¬ 
ported brass sheets, 48" square before the war was 0-13-6 per 
seer but in February 1940 the price went up to Rs. 1-4-0 per seer 
on account of the diminished import from foreign countries. 
Similarly the price of old Kansi before the war was Rs 1-3-0 
per seer but now it has gone up to Re. 1-6-0 per seer! The 
price or old brass utensils before the war was 0-6-9 or 0-7-0 per 
seer but now the price varies from 0-9-0 to 0-10-0 per seer. The old 
utensils are melted by the TJudhiar for the preparation of utensils 

Si pT as GJmrvan utensils. Before the war 

used to supply brass, which was manufactured in Indil This 
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brass was superior to the imported brass, but as duty was payable 
on its import, it was consumed in India and was not imported into 
the State. The company has stopped the manufacture of brass 
on account of the stoppage of the import of zinc from Poland. The 
imported brass is an alloy of copper and zinc in the ratio of 1 : 3 . 
Thus it is not as good as the one manufactured in India. Talas are 
also prepared from the cuttings of brass by adding 2 seers of zinc 
to 38 seers of brass cuttings. 

The price of Desi brass sheets at Batala was as follows :— 


14'—24 
12'—13 
7'—10' 


0-15-3 per seer 
0-15-9 „ „ 

1- 0-9 .. 


In Jammu these sheets were selling at 0-13-0 per seer before 
the war but now the price varies from Re. 1-1-0 to Rs. 1-2-0 per 
seer. 

The Kali (smoking pipe) producers at Jammu purchased 
brass at 0-13-0 a seer before the war while at Basohli they purcha^ 
old brass utensils at 0-7-0 to 0-8-0 per seer. 

The necessary raw-material, usually the circular brass 
sheets called Talas, is supplied to the Thathiars by the Kaseras. They 
get the brass and copper sheets from abroad or purchase from the 
local factory. The rate of customs duty on the import of this 
material is 20 % and 30 % for British " and non-British goods 

respectively. 

It is complained by the workers that the talas prepared by 
the local firms are defective and adversely affect the wages of the 
cottage workers. The main defects as pointed out by them are 

1 . These talas are harder than those prepared from foreign 
sheets and much time is taken in shaping utensils from them. The 
wages of the workers are, however, the same. 

2. Their surface is not smooth. They are usually thick at 
certain places and thin at others. The workers have also to 
make the surface level. This also requires time but there is no 

extra payment for this work. 

3. Goods produced from the foreign sheets look brighter 
and more beautiful than those produced from the local talas- 

With all these defects, however, the locally manufactu^ 

talas have got two things in their favour. The first is 5^? + 
much cheaper than the foreign sheets. The second is that 
brass was wasted in cutting circular sheets from the quadrangnn^ 







sheets, which were imported from outside. These cuttings were 
melted and turned into Bharatha the price of which is much less. 
But now these cuttings are melted in the production of Talas and 
command a better price. Thus the locally manufactured brass cir¬ 
cular sheets are more economical in their use as far as the percentage 
of profits is considered. But, as has already been said, the workers 
do not purchase their own material nor do they manufacture these 
Talas, hence the profits do not go to them. The profits are 
pocketed by the Kasera or the manufacturer. As the market is 
controlled by these dealers the Thathiars are foreed to work on 
wages and remain attached to one or two Kaseras. 


The producers of Nornole Kalis at Jammu require different 
raw-material. They do not get the material required by them from 
the Kasera nor do they work on piece-wage system. They 
purchase their own material. The following is the list of articles 
required along with their prices. 


Brass 0-13-0 a seer, Nickel, 3-8-0 a seer. 


Old silver 0-8-0 per tola. Lead 0-5-0 a seer, Noshadar 0-8-0 
a seer and Sohaga 0-7-0 a seer. 

In addition to the above they require coal and spirit. The 

goods are produced by them in their own workshop and sold to 
the dealer. 


Availability of raw-material ijst the State. —A cursory 
glance at the geological map of the State will show that our State 
abounds in mineral resources. Copper ore is found in large quantities 
at Gainta, Radnala and Katra in the Reasi tehsil. It is also found 
at Lashtyal Sind valley in the Kashmir province and at various 
places in the Radar Ilaqa. Zinc occurs in veins and Lenticles in 
the Great Lime stone Formations at Lower Darabi and its 
neighbourhood in the Reasi tehsil. Bauxite, the ore of Aluminium 
occurs as surface spread at Jangal Gali, Sukhwal Gali, Salal’ 
Sangarmar, Chakkar, etc., in the Reasi tehsil. Bauxite is found in 
sufficient quantities to warrant economie exploitation. Copper 
and zinc occur over a wide area but on account of lenticular 
nature of these deposits, they have not been worked out so far 
What IS required is the economic exploitation of these resources, 
ihis would not only supply cheaper raw-material to our utensil 
makers but would also add to the revenue of the Government and 
solve to a very great extent the problem of unemployment. 


Tp Appliances.— The appliances used by the workers are of 
very simple nature and have been in use for several generations 
without any substantial change. They consist of hammers 

sieves and similar other implements which have 
fferent technical names. The furnace is made of earth and the 
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workers burn wood fuel in it in order to heat it. The 'ntroduction 

ss wojr isdone^ln the houses -^h the aid 

worke“? canTelp them to introduce such simple tools as a wheel and 
Se arrangement to make the brass turner icfh go one way con- 

^M^at the theel turns it backwards and forwards and thus wastes 
a good deal of his energy. This appUance 

poUshiiig old uten^ ,tn“kt^bTStroL^r” he workers can 
purchasrtTese appHanees on 

schools can demonstrate their use to the workers. 


% 


CHAPTER III. 


Production and Sale. 


Process of production ; system of production ; drawbacks of the present 
system ; remedies suggested ; ^ arieties of goods produced ; volume of production, 
cost of production ; prices: capital investment ; sales organization. 


The process op production. —^The processes involved in 
the production of utensils are different in the case of different good.s 
but ordinarily they may be divided as follows :— 


1. Goods produced by melting process. 


2. Goods produced by cutting and hammering process. 

In the melting process rough moulds are first of all preparetl 
from earth. Wax is then applied to them. Then again Ihest' 
moulds are covered by upper moulds and dried up. Aftertwo or three 
days the furnace is lighted. In one furnace they put the moulds 
and in the other old brass or copper. Then the wax in the moulds 
gets heated; it melts down making room for the brass which is put 
in the moulds after being melted. Then after drying up the moulds 
the earth is separated from this and the rough shaped utensil is 
taken out. Then comes the process of hafnmering, joining, level¬ 
ling and cleaning after which the utensils are ready for sale. 


In the cutting and the hammering process goods are shaped 
from circular sheets, which are called talas. The talas are first 
thinned and made smooth by constant hammering and then they 
are given the required shape. A single vessel sometimes passes 
through 4 or 5 operations. 


The system of production. —The utensil-making in Jammu 
city is exclusively controlled and financed by the Kasera or the 
dealer. The workers, on account of their weak financial resources 


cannot purchase the raw-material themselves, because if they im¬ 
port it from British India in small quantity they are required to 
pay the customs duty at 20 % to 30% and thus cannot compete 
with the capitalists, who import the material under customs bond 
in large quantities. So it is the dealer, who purchases the raw- 
material and distributes it amongst the workers. Sometimes he 
pays the wages in advance. When the worker has finished 
the manufacture of goods, he brings them to the Kaseta, who pays 
the necessary wages and arranges for the marketing of the goods 
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himself. Sometimes the worker purchases his own material also. 
The number of such workers is only 3 in Jammu and one at 
Basohli. Even they also purchase the material from the Kasera. 
For want of any other sales organization they have to depend on 

the Kasera for the sale of their goods. 

It is clear from the foregoing account that the trade is en¬ 
tirely in the hands of the Kasera, who brings capital and knowledge 
to the industry. The Thathiar supplies only his labour. The 
dealer knows the market conditions and the artisan has to work out 
the design given by him. The remuneration of the Thathiar is based 
on the maundage of finished articles. He is also aUowed al)out 
seers of brass for every maund, as wastage. All the risks of 
the trade are borne by the dealer, who also gets all the profits of the 

industry. 

The relations between the Kasera and the Thathiar are 
generally of a friendly nature, but the dealer is often too clever lor 
the artisan, who suffers from serious shortcomings. Moreover, the 
evil habit of drinldng is prevalent amongst the artisans and Ih^y 
drink away a large portion of their earnings. They are often under 

debt to the Kaseras. 

This system, which worked well in the past, when the 
vidualistic spirit was not sufficiently strong and when the number 
of Thathiars was limited, suffers at present from the foUowing dis¬ 
advantages :— 

Drawbacks of the present system. —1. "Die artisan is 
at a disadvantage in bargaining with the Kasera. He has either 
to work on the wages offered by him or to star\e. This ac 
ponsible for bringing down the wages of the workmen rom s. 
a maund, some twelve years back, to Rs. 4 a maund at presen 

2. The habit of regular work is gone, because the Zasero 

does not provide work for them with any regularity. ey 
remain idle for several days in a month partly on accoun _ o 
inability to get work and partly on account of certam social delect . 

3. Time is wasted in paying visits to the Kasera in order 
to secure work. 

4. Time is again wasted in settling the wages, when the 
goods are manufactured. 

5. The worker, ignorant as he is, is often deceived in weig s 

and measures. , 

6 . The workers lose their sense of honour, self-respect an 

independence, because the system causes demorahza ^ 

degradation amongst the workers. It takes away such goo q 
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ties as cheerfulness, hoi)ofulness, honesty and sobriety and de- 
velopes in them a pessimistic view of life. 

7, On account of fixed wages and absence of any rewards 
there is no incentive to good work. 

8. The dealer gets a lion’s share of the profits at the 
worker’s cost. 


9. The worker remains bound hand to foot with the Kasera 
with the chains of debt. He is thus not free to choose his own 
master. This prevents him from selling his services in the best 
market and prevents mobility of labour. 


A careful reading of the defects enumerated above will 
show that some of them are of a serious nature. The following 
suggestions may prove helpful in this direction :— 


Remedies suggested.—1. The wages for each article 
should be fixed by a board consisting of the representatives of the 
workers, of the employers and the Government. The prices thus 
fixed may be revised whenever necessary. 


2. Wages may be fixed in such a manner as would give a 
share of the profits to the workers also. At present all the profits 
are pocketed by the dealer. 

3. The time and the manner of wage payment should also 
be decided by the proposed board. 

4. The disputes between the employers and the workers 
should be referred to a board of arbitration. 


5. Vigorous propaganda is necessary to purge the 
Thathiars of their evil habits, such as drinking. 


If any worker insists on working at his own raw-material, 
as some of the workers are already doing, their utensils may be 
purchased by a co-operative orgaization or by some firm approved 
by the Government, for sale on commission basis. The rate of 
commission should be fixed by the proposed board. 


Goods and their designs —The utensil-makers in Jammu 


can produce all the kitchen utensils ranging from big Saglas to small 
cups but there are certain goods which they cannot produce as 
cheaply as the outside producer can. These are, for example, 
water tumblers and cups, because these articles are now produced 
on machinery. Kansi utensils are also not produced by any other 
worker except those working in the Karan Metal Works and the 





Metal Works. The follouhng is a list of articles generally 
p^fduced by the utensil-makers at Jammu 

1. Sagla^s by the melting process as well as by the cutting 
process (Dhalvan and Chaddari). 

2. Big Valtohis (both kinds). 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

Basohli. 


Pateclcis of all kinds and designs. 
Spoons big as well as small {Karchhis) 


Parats. 

Garvas (only by the melting process). 

Hukhas of simple designs by the melting process. 

Kalis or Hukkas. 

Kalis from one single brass piece manufactured 



10. Gaggars. 

\11 the floods mentioned above have got their own standard 

designs, the difference being only that of size. The f^^men 
here can produce any design shown to them but they do not do .o 

on account of the following few reasons : 


1 . As they get the raw-material from the dealer, thej ha\e 
to produce goods of his choice. 

2. The demand for highly artistic goods m the State is 
limited and so it is not economical to manufacture them er . 


3. Competition from outside makes it L 

workers to take to the production of these goods on economic baas. 

The workers at some places inBritish ineba h^e 

in the production of these articles and it is difficult to co p 

them. 


In the State also one worker at Basohli 

himself in the manufacture of single-piece the 

are sold at a comparatively higher price than any 
market. But there is no sales organization m a place hke 
where means of communication and transport are dime 


scope 


In addition to the designs akeady existing there is 
for the introduction of new ones. As is clear 


sufficient 

from 
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<=fptement eiven in the appendix C there are several types of goods 
Smi are mamifactured L Batala and Gujranwala but are not 

manufactured at Jammu. There Yhe Karan 

only be manufactured on machinery. Recently M/S ^„Tin 

MeUl Works have installed the requisite machinery, and are manu- 

^ctming such goods as Tiffen baskets, fine cups and tumblers. 

Volume of Production. —No exact figures regarding the 
volume of production could be obtained from 

a month.^ The workeri get little or no work dunng the ^amy season 
particularly in the months of Sawan and Bhadon, hence the 
approximate annual production had to be calculated for ten 
months. Total approximate annual production thus comes to 2851 

maunds and 8 seers of goods valued at Rs. 

at the rates prevalent at the time of this Survey (May, 1939). A 
detailed statement is given in appendix B of this report. 


With the existing number of workers we can raise our volume 
of production to such an extent as to be self-sufficient in our re¬ 
quirements of utensils. Separate figures regarding the import ot 
utensils were not available from the customs records. The total 
annual imports of brass and copper (raw and manufactured) into the 
Jammu province in the year 1993-94 were valued at Rs. 84,002 
and the imports rose to the value of Rs. 155,203 in 1994-95. As 
against this the Kashmir province imported brass and copper worth 
Rs. 56,419 in 1993-94 and Rs. 88,533 in 1994-95. 


Causes of low Production. —At present the average pro¬ 
duction of a worker comes to about 5mds. of goods per month, which 
is very low. The causes of low production per head are ; 

1. The present system of organization of the work involves 
loss of time and energy because the worker has to depend upon the 
Kasera for the supply of raw-material. The continuity of his work 
depends upon the amount of work which is entrusted to him by 
the dealer. Thus there are periods of enforced idleness. 


2. The workers as a class do not enjoy much credit. The 
dealer thinks it risky to entrust them with a great deal of material. 

3. Inefficiency of the workers on acount of low wages and 
a lower standard of living. In some cases the wages are even lower 
than those in the Punjab. Even if the wages be the same here as 
in the Punjab, we should make allowance for the fact that the cost 
of living is higher in the State than in the Punjab. 

Cost of Production. —On account of the complicated pro¬ 
cesses of production it is very difficult to calculate the expenses of 
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production of the utensils. The following figures will, however, 
give a rough idea of the expenses of production of some of the 

goods. 


Sagla 16 seers. 

Brass old 16 seers at 0-8-0 per seer .. • • 

Earth, straw and Munj to be used by the worker out of 

his wages • • • • • * 

Wax, Sohaga and fuel to be used by the worker out of 

his wages .. • • i j • 

Wages to the worker at Rs. 8 per md., after deduction 

of above mentioned charges 

Wages to the utensil cleaner 


Rs 

8 


A. P. 

0 0 


Total 


Sale proceeds at 0-13-0 per seer 
Profits that go to the dealer 

Smoking pipe {Kali Nornol) 

Brass f seer at 0-13-0 a seer 

Spirit and Sohaga 

Ni ckel 

Charcoal 

Lead 


# • 


Total 


Sale price 

Profits including the wages 
Earnings of the worker if he 
in a day 


can prepare 3 such Kalis 


« • 


One-piece Kali {smoking pipe at Basohli) 

Brass old utensil, 2 seers at 0-7-0 a seer 
Sohaga, wood, straw and fuel 
Overhead charges 


Total 


0 2 0 

0 8 0 

2 9 0 
0 4 0 


• 

11 

7 

0 

• 

13 

0 

0 

• 

1 

9 

0 


0 

9 

9 

• 

0 

0 

6 

t 

0 

2 

0 

• 

0 

1 

6 


0 

1 

3 

• # 

0 

15 

0 


1 

4 

0 

9 m 

Its 

0 

5 

0 


0 

15 

0 

• • 

0 

14 

0 

• • 

0 

4 

0 

• # 

0 

2 

0 

- 

1 

4 

0 


The sale price at present is Rs. 2 a seer. Total sale procee^ 
thus amount to Rs. 4. The profits which include the wages ot tne 
workers thus amount to Rs. 2-12-0. The profit that accrues o 
worker seems to be high, but keeping in view the low deman 
his product, the profits are not much. His rtiaximum sa e 
month is 2 pipes or 24 pipes in a year. Thus his maximum annu 
income from this source is only Rs. 66. The manufacture ° ^ 
articles requires the highest artistic skill, therefore, the pro s a 
higher in this case than for other goods. 
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Prices.— A comparative statement of prices for various 
utensils is given in Appendix C of this Report. The ta as were 
sold at the rate of 0-11-6 per seer before the war, but now the 
price has gone up to Re. 1. per seer. Kansi utensils are not macle 
by machinery. They are prepared by the Thathiar. The 
wages are different for different types of utensds, and vary 

0-6-0 to 0-10-0 per seer. 


As a result of the outbreak of war the prices of utensils have 
risen. The rise has been particularly great in the case of Chacldari 
utensils than in the case of Dhalvan brass (old brass utensils) as is 
clear from the statement given in Appendix C. 


Capital Investment— As the workers generally do not 
purchase the raw-material but work on the material supplied by the 
dealer and as they do not use any machinery the capital investment 
is very small. It comprises of simple tools and implements, one 
full set of which costs about Rs, 150. But on account of their 
poverty no worker can afford to purchase a full set of appliances ; 
he purchases only those which are absolutely necessary and borrows 
the rest from his neighbour, whenever he is in need of them. The 
investment thus varies-from Rs. 30 to Rs. 70 per worker, the 
average investment being Rs. 50 per worker. 


Sales Organization.— The worker works in his own cottage 
or at his shop which he usually hires. He owns the simple tools 
of his trade but has to depend on the Kastra for the supply of 
raw-material and for the sale of finished goods. The worker 
is relieved of the inconvenience involved in buying the raw-material 
but he is devoid of all sense of responsibility and independence. He 
only purchases the clay, the fuel, wax, borax and straw. As some of 
the processes in utensil-making cannot be handled by a single man 
the worker, if he has no family member to assist him, joins into 
partnership with another worker. The joint earnings are divided 
equally between the partners after the completion of a work. The 
rent of the shop or any other expenses jointly incurred are paid off 
before the distribution of their earning takes place. 


The marketing is done by the Kasera who lias got behind 
him the traditional experience in this line. He controls the 
prices in the market. A comparative statement given in appendix 
C of this Report shows the prices of utensils in Jammu, Batala 
and Gujranwala. A glance at these figures will show, that 
although the prices are comparatively higher in Jammu, than in the 
two important centres in the Punjab, yet the wages in most cases 
are lower here than in those towns. The price of raw-material is 
approximately the same but the competition among the dealers in 

the Punjab-is more acute-than it is in the-State. _ . 


CHAPTER lY. 

MANUFACTtniE OF BrASS CIRCLES. 


Process of manufacture ; the requisite material and its price. 

Brass sheets and brass circles were imported into the State 
from outside and it was only in 1938 that some local business men, 
alona with some partners from outside started manufacture of brass 

circlfs in the State. ‘ The Karan Metal ^ orks as he firm named 

hpo*an its resul^ir working in -November, 1938. Another 
concern the ‘ State Metal Works ’ started the manufacture of Talas 
in Tammti in May, 1940. Both the concerns are owned and managed 
^n crprinersLip basis. In the former there are 5 shareholders 

ronJriruted brtite various partners. The foUowing ts the total 

amount of capHal investment in each of these . 

Rs. 
30,000 

16,000 


1. Karan Metal Works .. 

2. State Metal Works .. 


After two or three months of their existence M/S The Karan 
Metal Works began to manufacture brass and Kansi utensils also. 
Since April 1939 they have installed machinery [or the manufacture 
orh^ass utensils and are now manufacturing all these things on a 
large scale. The foUowing is the list of articles that they produce . 

1 . Brass circular sheets and utensils thereof such as Saghs, 
Parats, Patelas and so on. 

2. Kansi goods such as plates {tkals) and cups. 

3 . Machine ntensUs such as Thais, cups, buckets, tiffin- 
boxes, etc. 

In addition to brass circles and Kansi 
State Metal Works produce iron sheets State 

Metal Works also but they have not as yet instaUed the rnacmne > 
required for the manufacture of item (3) above. 

Process of the PRODUCTIO^' of TaZus.— Brass 
cut into smaUer pieces and are put in an earthen 
pared for the purpose, which is open at one end. To th 
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4 

4 


15 


little of borax (sohaga) and one chhattak of zinc for every s^r of 

l/drcl/is'to beprepared out ofuaed eartr^eB„,braaB 

prepared out of copper wire or scraps then copper and zinc are 
hi the ratio of 3 : 2. After the raw-material is put in the leceptacle, 
an earthen cover with holes is placed on the open end of the recep¬ 
tacle. Above this cover is placed an earthen cup which serves 
as a receptacle for molten brass. After this has been ^one, 
is applied to the open end to make the whole thing airtight. Ihe 
receptacle is then allowed to dry up, before it is placed in a furnace, 
which has been heated by burning wood fuel. It is allowed to re¬ 
main in the furnace till the contents have completely melted ihe 
receptacle is then removed from the furnace and the liquid metaJ 
is allowed to flow into the cup which has been fixed on tlie open end 
of the receptacle. It is then allowed to cool down and the metal 
is removed from the cup in the form of a guli or Pera as it is called. 
Four such gulis are placed on an iron sheet and are then placed in 
another furnace. This process is repeated until all the gulis have 
been transferred to the furnace. AA hen the metal has become led 
hot it is removed from the furnace and is taken to a press, which 
flattens it into the required size. When the circle is ready it is 
cleaned by placing it in a solution of sulphuric acid. Then the 
sheet is taken to a cutting machine which cuts the border of the 
sheet in order to give it a perfect circular shape. 


The same process is applied for the manufacture of copper 
and also Kansi circles. From these Talas utensils are prepared by 
the cottage worker as has already been explained. For the manu¬ 
facture of utensils on the machinery they first prepare the dyes 
from iron in a dye-making machine. Then the brass is put into 
these dyes and they are placed on another machine. Then they 
are polished and finished. The niachiner 3 ^ is capable of turning out 
goods of the annual value of Rs. 3 lakhs, but as the demand for 
these goods is limited, their volume of production is about half as 
much. 


In so far as they manufacture talas the factories do not affect 
employment of the cottage workers but they do come into com¬ 
petition with them if they take to the manufacture of those utensils 
which are at present prepared by hand hy the cottage worker. 
Formerly utensils were made from the brass sheets imported into 
the State from foreign countries. These sheets w^ere cut into 
circular sheets and much brass was w\asted in doing, so. This 
waste brass could only be used by melting it again and in this 
process it suffered in quality as well as in price. It was turned into 
BharcUh and the utensils prepared from this wtere sold at a lower 
price in the market. Moreover, the brass circles, which are locally 
prepared, are far cheaper than the imported sheets. 
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The raw-material required for the 
circular sheets are : 


anufacture of brass 


Copper scraps, zinc tiles, brass scraps and tin. All these 
things are imported from abroad. No customs duty is charged on 
the import of these things as mostly they import rfd and broken 
copper and brass scraps. Zinc tUes they got from Bombay at the 

following rate before the war :— 


Bombay purchase price 
Transport charges 


12 4 0 per cwt 
3 4 0 


Total 


15 8 0 


The Karan Metal Works produce goods worth 
10,000 p.m. The foUowing statement suppUed by the 

its income and expenditure :— 


Total income from the sale of utensils 
Cost of production including the salaries 

operators 

Rent of the factory .. 

Electric charges 


jjaid to the 


about Rs. 
firm shows 

Rs. 

10,000 

9,200 
18 
50 


Total 


Profits 


9,268 

732 


M/S The State xMetal VVorKS nave nui r--- 

^atement so far as the firm has only recently been started. 

At Batala there are thi’ee metal works, namely the Ram 
Krishe; Metal Works, the Ghasita Mai Sring 

fhan therar?in the Punjab. The marketing of the goods ‘S 1 J 
on whole sale, as well as retail basis. The W 0 P”®Wrs o 
firms are also dealers in ntensils. The brass circles ate soW 

local utensil-makers. If necessary the firms giv detaOed 

the Thalhiar for the manufacture of utensils on ^ag® • ^ jj 

statement showing the wages paid for various utensils „ 
appendix D of this Report. 

The utensil dealers in the state have 

connections throughout the State. The Beoparis o necessary 
come to them of their own accord, to make the nece 

purchases. - 












CHAPTER V. 


Workers 


Their wages and the standard of living ; organization of the workers. 

Wages akd the standard of living.^ —Wages of a Thathiar 
are calculated on the maundage of the finished articles. A com¬ 
parative statement given in appendix D shows the wages paid for the 
making of utensils in Jammu, Batala and Gujranwala. It is clear 
from this statement that the wages in Jammu are in some cases 
lower than those prevailing in other towns. The average monthly 
earnings of a worker come to about Rs. 25. In getting at his wages 
we must make allowance tor the fact that his work is irregular. 
Since the war, the wages have declined still further on accoifnt of 
the diminished demand for utensils. This slackening of demand is 
mainly due to the rise of prices. 

Out of their earnings the workers have to pay for such 
material as wax, clay, borax, straw, vegetable oil, etc., and also 
wages to the Kharadis. They have also to pay the rent of the shop 

which varies from Rs. 2 p.m. to Rs. 6-4-0 p.m. in the case of local 

artisans. They work from sunrise to sunset with an interval for 
their midday meals. The factory workers who work on the 
machinery get a fixed monthly payment ranging from Rs. 20 to 

to this they get free residential quarters and 
interest free advances, if necessary. ^ 

In spite of the fact that the workers in Jammu are nnitp 

Sd “C them aTorga'izaTon 

taken upon its shoulders the responsibility of safeeuardino- ihl 
economic interests of the utensil-makers. In the beginning of 1010 

S orinizH Th; other work That 

^nTd^Xr ■'slstr Thffo" 

provements on ■ orgamzation can effect vast ira- 

of its Xects wSi some 

uplift of the cntf« success and if those interested in the 

move manv of tbT take interest in its working it can re- 

of mutual L workers and cultivate a spirit 

Ployers '^P^ration and help between the workers and their eni- 
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That there is no dearth of skilled workers in the State is 
clear from the fact that the workers from Jammu have gone to 
■RqtaH for work. All the workers working in the two establishments 
of M/S Ram Krishen and Ghasita Mai belong to the State. If 
necessary more labourers can be easily trained for this work. 

Wages determine the standard of living of a class of workers. 
Low wattes in this case are the result of inefficient, uneconomic and 

wastefuf methods of production. Tlieir low productivity is the cause 
as well as the effect of a low standard of living. Most of the 
workers are uneducated. The opening of an Adult Education 
Centre near their main places of business is an urgent necessity. 


Most of the workers are under debt. 


3 iost oi int. ....A detailed statement 

showincr the extent of indebtedness among the workers is given 
in Appendix F. Its perusal will show that the^ total amount of 
indebtedness among the cottage workers is Rb. 6,6/0 vhich works 
out to Rs. 34 per head. Their indebtedness is mainly due to the 


following causes : 

1. Uneconomic, inefficient and wasteful methods of pro¬ 
duction of the cottage w^orker. 


2. Evil habits of drinking. 


3. Low income per capita. 

4. Lavish expenditure on ceremonies. 

5. Irregularity of work. 

6. His business connections with the Kasera lead to his 
exploitation by the latter. 



CHAPTER VI. 


SUGGESTION.S. 

1. The Karan Metal Works or any other establishment 
should be made responsible for providing continuous work for the 
cottage workers. 

2. The wages payable to the workers should be fixed by a 
board consisting of the repre-sentatives of the factory owners, the 
labourers and the Grovernment nominee. 

3. Propaganda work is necessary to purge the Thaihiar of 
his evil habits. 


4. If necessary the Karan Metal Works may be given a loan 
for the extension of their bu.siness on the guarantee that they will 
employ local labour and provide continuous work for the Thaihiar. 


5. 

be made, 
too high. 


Reduction in the cost of electric power consumed, may 
At present the charge is 0-1-0 per unit, which is a bit 


6. The industrial Schools should try to improve the techni¬ 
que of utensil-making in the State as is being done by the Govern¬ 
ment Industrial School, Ambala Cantonment. 


• T^be State is rich in Bauxite, the ore of Aluminium, 
which can be worked on a commercial scale. The possibility of the 
manufacture of utensils from this metal should be enquired into, 
the prejudice against the use of Aluminium vessels is gradually 
ying out even amongst the orthodox Hindus. Aluminium would 
gam more rapidly on its rivals, if its manufacture is started in the 
otate. It may also be cheaper in the long run. 


Co-operative societies can do a lot for the improvement 
the moral as well as the material condition of the workers The 

workers 

the company may be started in the State for 

100,000 divided into 10,000 shares of Rs. 10 each. A part ot 
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•+«i mov he suDDlied by the Government. The 
rLiHars Sid also be encouraged and persuaded to become the 

DireSors consisting of the representat.ves of the shareholders and 
the nominees of the Government. 


The following 


the details of this scheme : 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 


Cost of two presses for the manufacture of Talas 
at the rate of Rs. 1600 each .. 

Cost of cutting machines • 

2 motors, 25 H. P., at Rs. 700 each 

Shaft and pulleys 
Cost of fittings 

Press for the manufacture of utensils (foreign) 
One country made press (Batala) 

Fittings (of the above press) 

Polishing machines (country made) 

Dynamo .. 


Total 


Rs. 

3,200 

150 

1,400 

300 

500 

500 

3,000 

180 

700 

200 

150 

10,280 


Working capital (for the p^chase of raw-materah appk- 
if a minor nature, payment of wages etc.) Rs. 80,UUU. 


Grand Total 


90,280 


The proposed company wiU provide all facihties for the 
workers and secure for them continuous employment on favourabl 
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APPENDIX A. 


Statement showing the number of actual workers and non-working dependents. 



No. Name of the firm or the 

establishment. 


No. of actual 
workers. 


No. of non-working 
dependents. 


Total. 



1 Ram Saran 

2 Sardari Singh 

3 Panna Lall 

4 Hans Raj 

5 Manak Singh 

6 Chand Lall 

7 Hans Raj 

8 Lai Din 

9 Sham Sundar 

10 Sant Singh 

11 Boota Singh 

12 Wazir Singh 

13 Chhanga Singh 

14 Shori Lai 

15 VirBhan 

16 Karam Chand 

17 Jagan Nath 

18 Hari Singh 

19 Hira Singh 

20 Surjan Mai 

21 Kundan Lall 

22 Habib Ullah 

23 Munshi Ram 

24 Gandu Mai 

25 Mohd Din 


1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 

2 
1 
3 

3 
1 
1 
1 

2 

4 


3 

4 
2 
8 

5 
1 
1 
5 
1 

3 
5 

4 

I 

3 


5 
3 
13 

3 

4 
2 
4 

6 
9 



13 
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APPENDIX A concluded. 


Name of the firm or the No. of actual No. of nonworldng Total, 

establishment. workers. dependents. 


26 Labhu Ram 

2 

6 

8 

27 Boota Ram 

1 

3 

4 

28 Bishen Singh 

1 

2 

3 

29 Sharam Singh .. 

1 

1 

2 

30 Dhanna 

1 

6 

7 

31 Munshi Ram 

1 

3 

4 

32 Shannu Ram - - 

1 

5 

6 

33 Mohd Usman . - 

2 

8 

10 

34 Nazam Din (Basohli) 

1 

8 

9 

35 The Karan Metal Works .. 

42 

• • 

42 

36 The State Metal Works. 

22 

• • 

22 

Total 

116 

144 

260 
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APPENDIX B. 


Statement showing the volume of production. 


No. Name of the establish¬ 
ment. 


Approx: monthly Average annual 
output. output. 


Estimated approx 
value. 




Mds. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

1 Ram Saran .. 


8 

80 

2,800 

2 Sardari Singh 


15 

150 

5250, 

3 Panna Lai -. 


6 

60 

2,100 

4 Hans Raj 


13 

130 

4,550 

5 Manak Singh 


8 

80 

2,800 

6 Chand Lall 


7 

70 

2,450 

7 Hans Raj 


6 

60 

2,100 

8 Lall Din .. 


8 

80 

2,800 

9 Sham Sundar 


i 

5 

400 

10 Sant Singh .. 


7 

70 

2,450 

11 Boota Singh 


8 

80 

2,800 

12 Wazlr Singh 


8 

80 

2,800 

13 Qihanga Singh 


3 

30 

1,050 

14 Shorl Lai 


20 

200 

7,000 

15 VlrBhan 


15 

150 

5,250 

16 Karam Chand 


3 

30 

1,050 

17 Jagan Nath .. 


13 

130 

4,550 

18 Harl Singh 


7 

70 

2,450 

19 Hlra Singh .. 

# # 

21 

210 

7350 

20 Surjan Mai ,, 

# # 

18 

180 

6300 

21 Kundan Lall 

• % 

10 

100 

3,500 

22 Habib Ullah 

a % 


only a repairer. 


23 Munshi Ram 

# • 

7 

70 

2,450 

24 Ganda Mai 

% • 

15 

150 

5350 
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APPENDIX B —concluded 



No. Name of tlie establish 

ment. 


Approx: monthly Average annual Estimated approx: 
output. output. value. 


25 Mohd Din .. 

26 Labhu Ram -. 

27 Boota Ram .. 

10 

12 

100 

120 

3,500 

4,200 

7 

70 

2,450 

28 Bishen Singh 

6 

60 

2,100 

29 Sharam Singh 

7 

4 

70 

40 

2,450 

1,400 

30 Dhanna 

6 

60 

2,100 

31 Munshi Ram 

4 

40 

1,400 

32 Shannu Ram 


3 

24 

.. smoking pipes 

30 

10,50 

33 Mohd. Usman 


34 Nizam Dm (Basohh) 

weighing 2 seers each 

192 


Total 


285i mds. 


2851 mds. 8 seer. 


100.342 0 0 


Note 1. Annual output is calculated by "lul .plymg tl^e^ monthly 
because it is only for 10 months m a year that these Vhe Vods is calculated at 

in May 1939 varied from 13 annas to 15 ann^ per seer value ot the go 

an average price of 14 annas a seer or Rs. 35 per maund. 

Note 2. The price of smoking pipes as per items 9 and 34 has been caculated at 
the rate of Rs. 2 per seer. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Statement showing the prices of certain utensils at Jammu, Batala and Gujranwala 
before and during the war. _ 


No. Name of the 
articles. (Brass) 


Prewar prices (per seer) 
Jammu. Batala. Gujran 

waia. 


Present prices (per seer) 
Jammu, Batala. Gujran 

wala. 


Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P, Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 


1 

Balti 

1 2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 14 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 n 

0 

2 

Thai (unnickled) 

1 I 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 9 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 8 

0 

3 

„ (nickled) 

1 2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

I 12 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 10 

0 

4 

Kauli and plates 









8 

0 

1 9 

0 


(unnickled) 

1 I 

0 

1 

2 

0 

• 

• 

1 

5 

„ (nickled) 

1 2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 4 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 11 

0 

6 

Tiffin Basket .. 

1 0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 14 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 II 

0 

7 

Jug 

1 0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

• ♦ 


1 

7 

0 

1 13 

0 


8 Jug (upper por¬ 
tion desi circle, 
lower melted 



brass) 



0 12 

0 

0 14 

6 

• • 


0 15 

6 

I 5 

0 

9 

Chhanani (fore¬ 
ign brass) 



1 2 

0 

1 2 

0 

• • 


1 

9 

0 

1 9 

0 

10 

„ Desi circle 



0 13 

0 

• • 


• 4 


1 

2 

0 

• • 


11 

Brass Tray 



1 0 

6 

1 2 

0 

1 14 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 8 

0 

12 

Baltoi (foreign 
brass) 

• • 


1 4 

0 

1 5 

0 

4 9 


I 

12 

0 

1 13 

0 

13 

Washing Basin 

1 8 

0 

1 2 

0 

2 4 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 12 

0 







per piece. 






per piece. 

14 

Baltoi Desi 

0 14 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 13 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 4 

0 

15 

(Desi circles) 

Parat 

0 13 

0 

0 12 

0 

• • 


1 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

• a 


16 

Gaggar 



0 II 

0 

• • 


• • 


0 15 

0 

a a 


17 

Pateela 

0 14 

6 

0 13 

0 

a • 


1 2 

6 

1 

1 

0 

a a 


18 

Thall 

• • 

0 13 

0 

0 13 

0 

• • 


I 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

a a 


19 

Bati and Pateela 
covers. 

• • 

0 13 

0 

0 13 

6 

• • 


a # 


1 

2 

6 

a a 
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APPENDIX C concluded 



Name of articles Prewar prices (per seer) 

No. (Brass) Jammu. BaUla. Gujran- 

wala. 


Present prices (per seer) 
Jammu. Batala. G 'ljf 

wala. 


20 

Ghara and Chat! 

« a 


0 12 

6 

a a 


a a 


1 0 

6 

a a 


21 

Karahi 

• • 

• # 


0 11 

6 

a a 


a a 


0 15 

6 

a a 


22 

Garva 

• • 

• • 


0 14 

0 

a a 


1 0 

0 

1 4 

0 

a a 


23 

Dona 

• • 

• a 


I 0 

0 

a a 


a a 


1 2 

6 

a a 


24 

Bati big 

• • 

• • 


0 12 

0 

a a 


a a 


1 0 

0 

a a 


25 

(old moulded brass) 
Sagla 

0 12 

0 

0 II 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 13 

0 

0 II 

9 

0 II 

6 

26 

Valtol 

• • 

0 12 

6 

0 11 

9 

0 II 

6 

0 13 

6 

0 12 

6 

0 12 

3 

27 

Karchhi 

• • 

0 11 

6 

0 11 

0 

a a 


0 13 

0 

0 13 

0 

a a 


28 

Karahi 

• • 

a a 


0 11 

0 

a a 


a a 


0 13 

0 

a a 


29 

Parat 

• • 

a a 


0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

a a 


0 14 

0 

0 13 

6 

30 

Gaggar 

# • 

a a 


0 12 

0 

0 11 

6 

a a 


0 14 

0 

0 13 

6 


Note. The prices for the (Dhalvan, made out of old brass) utensils hare b«m 
calculated on the basis of the price for old brass and the wages paid for that utcnsiL 

2. The old Kansi is sold at the rate of Rs. I -6-0 per seer and the wages are ad<W 
to it for each utensil that is manufactured out of the old Kansi utensils. 

3. Item No. 1 to item No. 12 (utensils) were not manufactured in Jammu before 
the installation of machinery by the Karan Metal Works. 
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appendix D. 


Statement showing the present prices of various articles at Jammu 



Name of the article. 


Price per seer. 



Balti 

• • 

Rs. 
.. 2 

A. 

2 

p. 

0 

Thai (unnickled) 

• • 

.. 1 

11 

0 

„ (nickled) 


.. 1 

14 

0 

KaulJ and plates (unnickled) 

• • 

.. 2 

0 

0 

„ „ (mckled) 

• • 

.. 2 

4 

0 

Tiffin Basket 

• • 

.. 2 

2 

0 

Jug. (upper portion desi circle 
melted brass) 

lower portion 

.. 1 

8 

0 

QihananJ (foreign brass) 

« • 

• • 


• • 

Chhanani Desi Circle 


.. 2 
.. 2 

8 

4 

0 machine made. 
0 hand made. 

Brass Tray 


.. 2 

0 

0 

Baltoi (foreign brass) 


.. 1 

8 

0 

Washing basin 

• • 

.. 1 

14 

0 

Baltoi Desi 

• • 

.. 1 

0 

0 

Parat (desi circle) 

• • 

.. 1 

4 

0 

Gaggar 

• • 

.. 1 

6 

0 

Pateela 

% • 

.. 1 

6 

0 


• • 

.. 1 

4 

0 

Ball and Pateela covers 

• % 

... 1 

6 

0 Big Batis 1 

Ghara and Chati 

• • 

.. 1 

6 

0 

Karahi 

• • 

.. 1 

4 

0 

Garva (Dhalvan) 

% • 

.. 1 

0 

0 


Dona 

Bat] Big 

Sixfold 


taou. 


1J 

- j 


' Ta-* 


brass) 


4 0 


..140 
.. 0 15 0 
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APPENDIX D.^-eencluded. 



Name of article. 


Price per_seer^ 



Valtol 

KarchKi 

Karahi 

Parat 



Rs. A. p. - 
..100 

..100 

..140 

..140 

.. 1 3 0 
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appendix e. 


S,a..™„. showing .he wages paid .o .he Tha,ki., (or did.ren. u.ensils. 


No. 


Name of tfie article. 


Jammu. 


Batala. Gujranwala. 







Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 




{A) Made from circular brass sheets. 








1 

# 

Parat 


• • ♦ • 

.. 2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

Pateela. 


• • • • 

.. 3 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

Ghara 


• • ♦ • 

.. 5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Baltoi 


• • • « 

.. 5 

8 

0 

6 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

Bati 


• • • • 

.. 2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

6 

Thali 


• • * * 

.. 2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

7 

Karahi 


• • * * 

.. 2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

8 

Garva 


• • • • 

• • 

• • 


7 

0 

0 

• • 



9 

Dona 


9 9 9 9 

• • 

• • 


7 

8 

0 

• • 



10 

Sagla 


9 9 9 9 

• • 

• • 



9 9 


Rs. 4 to 5 



(fi) 

Made from old moulded 

brass (Dhalwan) 







1 

Sagla 


• • • • 

.. 8 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

Valtol 


• * • • 

.. 10 

0 

0 

9 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

Karchhi 


• • 9 9 

.. 7 

8 

0 

8 12 

0 

• • 



4 

Karahi 


• • 9 9 

9 9 

9 9 


12 

0 

0 

• • 



5 

Parat 


• • • • 

9 9 

9 9 


12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

Pateela 


• • • • 

9 9 

9 9 



9 9 


10 

0 

0 

7 

Gaggar 

• • 

♦ • • • 

9 9 

9 9 



9 9 


10 

0 

0 
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APPENDIX F. 

Statement showing indebtedness amongst the Utensil-makers 



No. 


Name of the worker. 


.. Amount of debt. 


1 

Ram Saran 

# • 

Rs. 

.. 200 

2 

Saradari Singh 

• • 

.. 500 

3 

Panna Lai 

• • 

.. Nil 

4 

Manak Singh 


.. 500 

5 

Chand Lall 

• • 

.. 800 

6 

Lai Din .. 

• # 

.. 50 

7 

Sham Sundar 

• • 

.. 350 

8 

Sant Singh 

# • 

.. 300 

9 

Boota Singh 

a • 

.. 200 

10 

Wazir Singh 


.. 500 

11 

ShoriLaD 


.. 900 

12 

Hari Singh 


.. 250 

13 

Hira Singh 

• • 

..250 

14 

Kundan I ^l| 

• • 

.. 300 

15 

Gandoo Mai 

• • 

.. 400 

16 

Mohd Din Mistri 

a a 

.. 150 

17 

Bishen Sirigh 

• • 

.. 100 

18 

Sharam Singh 

a a 

.. 500 

19 

Dhanna . . 

a a 

.. 70 

20 

Munshi Ram 

a a 

.. 250 

21 

Mohd Usman 

a a 

.. 100 



Total 

,,6670 


Total workers 
Indebtedness per capita 

1% 

. Rs. 34 

approx. 
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